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False Newspaper Report 
Raises Hopes of 
Tuberculous 


Through the misstatement of a 
newspaper reporter in an article which 
was widely published recently, hun- 
dreds of tuberculosis patients have 
again been misled to believe that a 
new cure has been discovered. The 
treatment given such damageable pub- 
licity this time is being given the name 
of “bronchoscopy,” and is reported as 
being used with great success by Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson of the Broncho- 
scopic Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa. In 
reality “bronchoscopy” is merely a 
name taken from that of an instru- 
ment which is used to inspect the in- 
terior of the bronchial tubes by elec- 
tric light. Dr. Jackson, whose name 
has been given so much objectionable 
publicity, is a distinguished operating 


laryngologist and makes no claim for — 


“bronchoscopy.” He has been greatly 
distressed by the publication of the 
newspaper articles and his office and 
that of the National Tuberculosis As- 


sociation have been flooded with in- | 


quiries regarding the treatment. 

Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, President 
of the National Association, in a let- 
ter addressed to headquarters makes 
the following statement: “The publi- 
cation concerning the bronchoscopic 
treatment for tuberculosis by Cheva- 
lier Jackson was a criminal misstate- 
ment on the part of a reporter. Dr. 
Jackson makes no claim for any such 
treatment.” 

Dr. Jackson has written to the Na- 
tional Association as follows: “We 
have been deluged with letters from 
hopelessly incurable tuberculosis pa- 
tients. I am at a loss to understand 
the origin of this false information, 
unless it arose from someone who hap- 
pened to know of a case of pseudo- 
tuberculosis due to a foreign body that 
recovered after removal of the foreign 
body. It is absurd to think of treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis with 
a bronchoscope. We keenly regret 
the report.” 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
ST. PAUL 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, GOVERNOR 


It is with great pleasure that, in behalf of the State of Minnesota, 
I have the privilege of extending to the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, and to every person in every state interested in the activi- 
ties of this splendid organization, a cordial invitation to come to 
this hospitable corner of the Northwest on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association to be held in Min- 
neapolis, June 15 to 20. 

It is my understanding that Minnesota is the first state in the 
Northwest to have the honor of entertaining this National Confer- 
ence; therefore it is with the most sincere cordiality and gratification . 
that I bid delegates and representatives of all interested groups 
throughout the country, come to Minnesota, “the yacation play- 
ground of the nation,” with assurance that the occasion will be thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 

When the poet wrote: 

“Oh what is so rare as a day in June 
Then if ever come perfect days” 

it would seem he must have had an awareness of Minnesota’s charms 
in the first month of summer. The dates set for the National Con- 
ference of the Tuberculosis Association will bring delegates and 
friends of the organization to Minneapolis in the season when cli- 
mate and Nature will give the most delightful setting imaginable 
for the convention program. 

Minnesota will be greatly honored to entertain the National 
Tuberculosis Association in Minneapolis, and I feel I am voicing 
the sentiment of all Minnesotans in saying the latch-string is out 
to you, and we hope your visit here is as pleasurably anticipated by 
each one of you, as our roéle of host -to you is assuredly a delightful 
prospect to us. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
Governor 


NDING THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Tuberculosis Foundation to benevolence of Mrs. Josephine 


Be Established at Univer- McDermott. In her will Mrs. 


sity of Washington 


A foundation for the investigation 
and research of tuberculosis is to be 
established at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, through the 


McDermott has provided for the 
establishment of the work by a fund 
amounting to the income of $100,000. 
Mrs. McDermott was a descendant 
of the pioneers of the West and her 
chief interest was in the Bon M@rché 
department store of Seattle. 
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Resolution on the Death of 
John Tombs 


The Executive Committee of the 
National ‘Tuberculosis Association 
has passed the following resolution 
on the. death of John Tombs, who 
died of tuberculosis on March 17 at 
Pottenger Sanatorium, following a 
long illness: 

“The death of John Tombs at 
Monrovia, California, on March 
17th, marks the end of a life that has 
been given very largely to the service 
of men and women who have been 
suffering with tuberculosis. John 
Tombs was one of those rare lovable 
spirits whom everyone liked, the kind 
of man who thought more of service 
than he did of self. So much was this 
ideal present in his daily life and con- 
duct that after months of ceaseless 
labor as regional secretary of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association for 
the southwestern states he broke down 
in 1920. Even from his sick-bed there 
radiated an influence of cheer and 
helpfulness. 

“The Executive Committee of the 
National Association wish to recog- 
nize the worth of the life that John 
Tombs has given to the tuberculosis 
campaign and hereby wish to record 
their appreciation in this statement 
dedicated to his memory. Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of this 
shall be sent to the family of Mr. 
Tombs and printed in the BULLETIN 
of the Association.” 


PEN NOW... 
TEP 


EXTERIOR OF THE “BUG HOUSE” WHICH AROUSED THE INTEREST OF AN 
ENTIRE CITY IN THE ANTI-SPITTING CAMPAIGN HELD IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Circus Methods to Teach 
Health 


“Have you ever been in a Bug 
House?” calls a pretty girl in a neat 
white apron. John Smith and Bill 
Jones stop on the sidewalk and stare 
at the big red letters. 


“They'd never let me out!” says 
John behind a growingly curious grin. 

“Oh, yes we will! Each and every 
bug is in a separate cage. It’s safe 
and we will let you go absolutely 
free.” 

To those who are prone to doubt 
the efficacy of circus methods to teach 
health propaganda, let it be said that 
in Syracuse, N. Y., a city of nearly 
200,000, in 36 hours of operating 
time in four days 5,233 persons were 
admitted to the side show of health, 
despite the calamitous predictions of 
failure broadcast by a few gloom 
birds. 

For the “Bug House” in Syracuse, 
N. Y., was nothing but an exhibit of 
the bacteria spread by spitting. This 
and all other matter in a demonstra- 
tion anti-spitting campaign sponsored 


by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion emanated from the Syracuse De- 
partment of Health cooperating with 
the Syracuse Health Demonstration, 
the Onondaga Public Health Asso- 
ciation, and the bacteriology classes of 
Syracuse University. The N. T. A. 
did not appear locally in public at all. 

The skeptics had said that you 
couldn’t get the man-on-the-street in- 
to a health exhibit. They said that if 
he came in he would not look through 
a microscope to see disease germs. But 
he came, he looked, and he went away 
a wiser man. 

The “Bug House” was run as a 
circus. For two days before the 
grand opening by the Mayor, Syra- 
cuse was flooded with theatre tickets: 
“Admit One to the Bug House—and 
safely out again.” With 25,000 
green, yellow, or blue tickets drifting 
into every store, office, and board 
meeting it was small wonder that 
Syracuse began to get curious. That 
the Syracuse Journal picked the “Bug 
House” as one of the four outstand- 
ing events of the week for its Satur- 
day cartoon is proof enough of the 
effect on the public. 
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With an easy but businesslike swing, 
a quintet of fair Junior League girls, 
their deputy health inspectors’ badges 
glistening, walked down the steps of 
the City Hall. Recently deputized by 
the Health Commissioner they were 
on their way to arrest that obnoxious 
individual who spits in public. 

Two eager young girls from the 
Y. W. C..A. wielded a mop and pail 
of disinfectant with such vigor that a 
large crowd gathered. For the Y. 
W. C. A. was not going to let dan- 
gerous spitting on the sidewalk spread 
disease in Syracuse. 

Of such character were the three 
predominant stunts of the anti-spit- 
ting campaign conducted in Syracuse 
from March 8-15. Although backed 
up by the usual run of posters, stuff- 
ers, and talks to different groups it 
remains beyond a doubt that it was 
the sensational circus technique that 
aroused the city—from newspapers to 
store clerks and loafers. 

The medical profession is generally 
known for its conservatism in matters 
of a sensational nature. But a lead- 
ing authority in Syracuse said, “While 
the methods followed in this campaign 
varied decidedly from the traditional 
orthodoxy, I believe the public re- 
action has amply justified this de- 
parture from the traditional.” 


Dr. Douglass Succeeds Dr. 
Bristol in Cattaraugus 
County 


Dr. Leverett D. Bristol, for nearly 
two years county health officer and 
director of the Cattaraugus County 
Health Demonstration in New York 
state, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of executive officer of the third 
Health Demonstration area, now be- 
ing organized in the Bellevue-York- 
ville district of New York City by 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. Dr. 
Bristol will also serve as secretary of 
the technical board of the fund, thus 
continuing to keep in close touch with 
both the Cattaraugus and Syracuse 
demonstrations. 

Dr. Stephen A. Douglass, who for 
more than a year has been chief of the 
bureau of tuberculosis in the Catta- 
raugus County Health Department 
and medical superintendent of the 
County Tuberculosis Hospital, has 
been appointed tod succeed Dr. Bristol. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


National Health Council 


News 
The National Health Council at a 


recent meeting voted to admit the 

American Heart Association as a 

member of the Council. This makes 

eleven active members of the Council 

as follows: 

American Child Health Association 

American Heart Association 

American Public Health Association 

American Red Cross 

American Social Hygiene Association 

American Society for the Control of 
Cancer 

Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North Amer- 
ica 


National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene 

National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness 

National Organization for Public 

Health Nursing 
National Tuberculosis Association 

Mr. James A. Tobey, who has been 
serving as Administrative Secretary 
for two years, has resigned. 

The Council approved of the plan 
submitted by the Director, Dr. A. J. 
Lanza, to study during the next year 
the possibilities of cooperation in 
financial campaigns. The immediate 
steps toward the prosecution of this 
study wil be taken under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lanza by Mr. Mark 
M. Jones and his associate, Mr. R. 
J. Gould. 


ciation has been planned. 


and New York. 


address. 


COMBINE BUSINESS WITH PLEASURE EN 
TO OR FROM THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Through arrangements with the Colpitts Tourist Company, 281 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., a special tour for those who are 
attending the annual meeting of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
The main tour will include Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake City, Glenwood Springs, 
the Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Denver, and return to Chicago 


In conjunction with this general tour, other tours will be arranged 
on request through Glacier National Park or to the Pacific Coast, 
California, the Canadian Rockies, or elsewhere. 
can be obtained from the Colpitts Tourist Company at the above 


ROUTE 


Full information 
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Tuberculosis Associations—Do You 
“Own Your Own Home”? 


Every spring when the garden seed catalogues are in fullest flower, he 
who pays rent and has no patch of dirt to call his own, yearns wistfully to 


“own his own home.” 


The government and the realtor aid and abet the 


longing. “Your rent,” they argue, “will buy your home.” Indeed, the rent 
consideration is a large one in the house-owning urge, not only for the indi- 
vidual, but for the business concern and the social agency as well. 


Have you considered the purchase of your own Tuberculosis Association 
Home? It may prove to be a sound investment, both financially and from 
the standpoint of policy. The majority of tuberculosis associations that have 
tried the experiment are glad they made the venture. 

At any rate, the thought is well worth serious consideration. Beginning 
with the present issue of the BULLETIN we will publish several articles about 
associations that “own their own. home,” so as to explain the problems and 
advantages that arise from such an undertaking. 


The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association purchased its building in 
1919 after cold-blooded and mature 
calculation of its value’as an invest- 
ment and as a means of securing 
quarters at a low “rental” cost. 


The organization first occupied in- 
defensibly overcrowded offices in a 
middle class office building. Next it 
joined with the University Extension 
Division—with which our work was 
closely affiliated — in revamping and 
occupying conjointly an old private 
school building. Expansion of both 
organizations during the next five 
years led to the second era of unpar- 
donable overcrowding. One organ- 
ization or the other was compelled to 
move. We chose to do so. 

Notwithstanding the fact that rents 
had not yet begun to mount to later 
and present heights, to secure any- 
thing like the amount of space then re- 
quired would have cost six to eight 
thousand dollars per year in even un- 
desirable available buildings. 

Our present building had for years 
- been an unprofitable investment of a 
very philanthropically inclined wo- 
man who had acquired it as a part of 
her patronage of ‘educational move- 
ments. We placéd before her our 
proposition to buy the’ building at 
“spot cash” figure which was below 
its assessed taxation value. Fortun- 
ately we had accumulated through 
preceding years a reserve fund (then 
in liberty bonds) which - contained 
three-quarters of the amount offered. 
The owner was’ doubtless. influenced 
to accept a figure far below the asking 
price by consideration of the eleemo- 
synary purpose to which the building 
was to be devoted by us._ 


‘than $600 per year. 


Under our ownership and use the 
building is tax exempt. This at once 
effects a saving of considerably more 
It was built as 
a church more than fifty years ago. 
Today it is literally “solid as a 
church,” and has a lower upkeep cost 
than any but the most extravagantly 
built modern buildings would have. 

Our “rental” is about $200 per 
month. ‘This includes heat, janitor 
service, but no interest on investment. 
There is room for honest difference 
of opinion as to whether this is a fair 
accounting method. Churches, schools, 
colleges and hospitals do not com- 
monly charge interest on investment 
as an operating expense. But if we 
did so, the great appreciation in value 
in the property, which has taken place 
since its acquisition, would so much 
more than offset the interest charges 
that strictly balanced accountancy 
would place the rental at something 
less than nothing at all. 

There are 13 large office rooms; one 
classroom with capacity of about 40; 
an auditorium, seating capacity about 
350; five work and store-rooms for 
exhibits in basement. Our auditorium 
accommodates our annual meetings, 
bi-monthly meetings of the Milwaukee 
Academy of Medicine; occasional in- 
stitutes and conferences of the State 
Board of Health, State Conference of 
Social Work and various Milwaukee 
social agencies. 

While we have not been greatly an- 
noyed thereby, I wish to warn pros- 
pective “home buyers” that ownership 
carries obligations of “management” 
as well as privileges and should not be 
undertaken emotionally but very cal- 
culatingly. 


Civil Service Examination 
The United States Civil Service 


Commission announces the follow- 
ing open competitive examination: 
Junior Medical Officer 
Assistant Medical Officer 
Associate Medical Officer 
Medical Officer 
Senior Medical Officer 

Receipt of applications for these ex- 
aminations will close on June 30, 
1925. 

The entrance salaries range from 
$1,860 a year for junior medical offi- 
cer to $5,200 a year for senior medi- 
cal officer. Higher salaried positions 
are filled through promotion where 
practicable. 

The eligibles resulting will be 
placed on registers and certified ac- 
cording to their qualifications. Eli- 
gibles are desired who are qualified 
in general medicine and surgery. 
There is also a need for eligibles in a 
large number of specialties named in 
the printed announcement. 

Competitors will not be required 
to report for examination at any place 
but will be rated on their education, 
training and experience. 

Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or the sec- 
retary of the board of U. S. civil ser- 
vice examiners at the post office or 
custom house in any city. 


Occupational Therapy in 
Iowa Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria 


The Iowa Tuberculosis Association 
several months ago took an interesting 
and significant step in arranging to 
become jointly responsible with the 
Broadlawns Sanatorium at Des 
Moines and the State Sanatorium at 
Oakdale for the employment of a 
Director of Occupational Therapy, 
Mr. T. J. Edmonds, executive 
secretary of the Association, states 
that after an experience of four 
months the results of the new devel- 
opment are so satisfactory that it is 
hoped the work may be extended to 
other sanatoria in the state. 

At Oakdale 100 patients are at 
work. At Broadlawns, the new sana- 
torium in process of development by 
Polk County, every patient physically 
able has had some curative work pre- 
scribed by the medical ‘director. 


89 Schools Enroll in A. C. 
H. A. Study 


Eighty-nine public, parochial, and 
private schools have enrolled in the 
school health program study being 
conducted by the American Child 
Health Association. 

In promoting this study the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association aims 
primarily to gather all valuable data 
developing from health programs be- 
ing directed by individual schools. 
The achievements and suggestions of- 
fered by the schools submitting pro- 
grams will be published in a report to 


serve as a source material for other: 


schools in the country that need ad- 
vice and assistance. The committee 
will announce the three winning 
schools at the beginning of the school 
year in September. The Association 
is offering $1,000 to be divided among 
the three schools contributing the 
most valuable programs. This award 
is to be used to further the health 
program of the school. 

The salient points on which the 
committee will make their recommen- 
dations are: 1. Health Training and 
Instructions (the development of 
good health habits, desirable attitudes 
and practical health knowledge). 
2. Hygienic Arrangement and Admin- 
istration of the School Program for 
the Pupil and Teacher. 3. Physical 
Training Program. 4. Hygiene of 
the School Plant. The schools have 
been entered under a code number in 
_ order that the committee may rate the 
schools with unbiased opinion. 

Members of the judging committee 
are: Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Director 
of Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, 
New York City; Mrs. Henrietta Cal- 
vin, director, Division cf Home Eco- 
nomics, Board of Public Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, chief, City Schools Division, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, 
professor of physical education, New 
York University ; Dr. Josephine Ken- 
yon, New York City; Dr. John D. 
McCarthy, health consultant, New 
York City high schools; Jay B. 
Nash, director of physical educa- 


Child Health Education 


DEPARTMENT 
May, 1925 


tion, Oakland Public Schools, Oak- 
land, Cal.; Miss Sara M. Sturde- 
vant, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Miss Florence E. 
Winchell, head of Home Economics 
Department, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y . 

Mr. Nash is chairman of the fol- 
lowing sub-committee that has been 
assisting the Association in interesting 
secondary schools west of the Missis- 
sippi in this study: Miss Alma Dobbs, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Lucy Wood Col- 
lier, San Francisco; Miss Edna 
Bailey, Oakland, Cal.; Miss Mary 
Gross, University of Washington; 
Miss Florence Alden, University of 
Oregon. 


Millions of American Chil- 
dren Have Physical Defects 


That child is best taught whose 
health habits and emotions are trained 
as well as the intellect. It is as im- 
portant to guide the child to prevent 
illness as it is to treat his illnesses 
when they come. It is as essential to 
keep a health score card on the pupil 
as it is his report averages. Of the 
twenty-two million school children in 
the United States it is estimated that 
over six and a half million are so far 
below par in body weight that they 
must be looked upon as illy nourished. 
It has been computed that nearly a 
million children are suffering from 
diseased adenoids and tonsils, that 
about four million have errors of 
vision that should be corrected and 
that something like fifteen million 
have dental defects that need atten- 
tion. Herbert Hoover, computing the 
loss to industry by illness in adults in 
this country, estimated that it was 
close to a billion dollars, which could 
be saved by attention to education in 
health matters and supervision of the 
well in order to insure good health. 
How much more urgently necessary 
is it to detect incipient diseases in 
childhood !—Journal of the National 
Education Association. 
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American Health Congress 
in Atlantic City 


In order to give health workers 
from every part of the country an op- 
portunity to view the public health 
movement in its broadest aspects, the 
National Health Council has planned 
an American Health Congress to be 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., during 
the week of May 17, 1926. 


Leading authorities on the various 
phases of the work such as tubercu- 
losis, cancer, heart disease, blindness, 
social and mental hygiene, public 
health nursing, preventable disease, 
and positive health education for both 
children and adults, will present the 
latest findings and programs for the 
solution of these problems. 


Among the groups that will co- 
operate in the Congress are the fol- 
lowing members of the National 
Health Council: 

American Child Health Associa- 
tion; American Heart Association; 
American Public Health Association ; 
American Red Cross; American So- 
cial Hygiene Association; American 
Society for the Control of Cancer; 
Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North Amer- 
ica; National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness; National 
Organization for Public Health 
Nursing; National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation; United States Children’s 
Bureau; United States Public Health 
Service; Women’s Foundation for 
Health. 

In addition to these groups it is an- 
ticipated that leading health associa- 
tions of Canada, Mexico and else- 
where will also cooperate. 

Well organized plans are already 
under way. The Steel Pier has been 
engaged for headquarters and meet- 
ings will be held there and at the 
nearby hotels on the boardwalk. Part 
of the space on the Steel Pier will be 
used for commercial and educational 
exhibits. A strict censorship will be 
exercised, however, in order that the 
exhibits may conform with the high 
standards of the meeting. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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American Health Congress 
in Atlantic City 
(Continued from page 41) 

The American Nurses’ Association, 


_ the National Organization for Public 


Health Nursing, and the National 
League of Nursing Education, will 
hold their regular biennial meeting 
during this same week at Atlantic 
City. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will meet directly 
after the Congress. 


Annual Health Education 
Conference 


At the invitation of the University 
of Chicago, the fourth annual work- 
ing conference in health education is 
to be held June 22 to 26 inclusive 
at Chicago, Ill. This conference is 
called by the Health Education Di- 
vision of the American Child Health 
Association and will be limited to 150 
participants. 

The conference discussion will cen- 
ter around “The Training of Teach- 
ers for Health Education.” Consid- 
eration will be given not only to the 
health programs in teacher training in- 
stitutions but also to the extension 
courses in health education for teach- 
ers in service. The health program 
of secondary schools in its relation to 
the teacher training problem will be 
discussed. 


Registration for the conference 
must be made by June 1. Address 
Miss Emma Dolfinger, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


New Booklet on Exercise 
and Games 


An interesting booklet recently re- 
ceived at the National office is 
“Health and Grace-Giving Exercises, 
Games and Drills” by Lucia May 
Wiant. This is a manual of physical 
training which may be of use to Cru- 
sade executives in the field, as well 
as to teachers in schools where there 
is no special physical director. There 
are numerous illustrations, songs 
(with music), and every one of the 
exercises and games is concisely 
worked out step by step. The book 
is bound in paper and is published 
and sold by the F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Teaching Health Education 
by Radio 


The University at lowa City has 
installed a very powerful broadcast- 
ing set and is beginning to give a 12- 
weeks’ course, two lectures a week 
late Wednesday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning, in several subjects, in- 
cluding civics in which course they 
will have a reference to community 
health. While these courses can be 
taken by anybody who has a machine, 
it is expected that the majority of the 
students who listen in will be teach- 
ers. By means of a radio equipped 
with a loud speaker the entire group 
of teachers in any town can take the 
course. They register by mail and 
every two weeks send in a paper in 
the nature of an essay or test; at the 
end of 12 weeks, if their papers 
are satisfactory, they receive college 
credits. 

This is leading up to a very re- 
markable innovation which will be 
known as “teaching control by radio.” 
As soon as the university gets the 
teachers accustomed to instruction by 
radio, they will begin courses of prac- 
tical instruction in teaching methods. 
Dr. Lauer has agreed to arrange that 
one of these courses shall be in 
methods of health education. ‘This 
will afford opportunity to promote 
through a great many schools in the 
state those practical methods in which 
we are most interested. 


The physical education law which 
has gone into effect this year in all 
the schools of the state is giving an 
additional impetus to health educa- 
tion. 

The physical education bulletin is- 
sued by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction devotes an entire sec- 
tion to the health work and methods 
of the Iowa Tuberculosis Association. 
In addition to that the state superin- 
tendent has just issued a set of re- 
quirements for standardization of 
rural schools and is giving five points 
credit out of 100 toward standardiza- 
tion for health work and conditions, 
three of these points being for the use 
of the Modern Health Crusade. This 
comes pretty near making the Cru- 
sade compulsory in all the rural 
schools of the state. 

Another recent development is the 
fact that the Division of Maternity 
and Infant Hygiene of the State Uni-, 
versity, in offering its. free dental in- 


spection service and lecture service 
throughout the state to schools is 
requiring as a prerequisite for ob- 
taining this free service the adoption 
of the Modern Health Crusade by 
these schools. The theory is that they 
feel the service should not be given 
unless there is some guarantee that 
some practical follow-up work shall 
also be done. 
T. J. EpmMonps, 
Executive Secretary, 
Iowa Tuberculosis Association. 


Booklet on Dental Hygiene 
in New York 


A booklet entitled “Community 
ference was held in New York 
endorsed by the Oral Hygiene Com- 
mittee of Greater New York, con- 
tains a complete survey of the dental 
clinics of the greater city, and where 
the various types of dental service 
may be obtained, as well as the cost. 
Dental work in schools, health cen- 
ters, settlements, churches’and indus- 
trial concerns is fully described. 

One chapter is devoted entirely to 
the cost of the various services and to 
the salaries commanded by dental hy- 
gienists. Another chapter is entitled, 
“A Community Dental Policy,” with 
dental programs for children, adults, 
a description of the relation between 
private dental practice and organized 
dental facilities, community organiza- 
tion, educational and medical institu- 
tions as parts of community dental 
program, and relations to education 
and research. 

Altogether this booklet is one of 
the most helpful ever published for 
the use of the tuberculosis worker and 
student in the development of a 
dental hygiene in any community. 


The Framingham Death 
Rate for 1924 

The tuberculosis death rate in 

Framingham for 1924 was 53.6. For 


the last five years the death rates have 
been as follows: 


64.5 
40.1 
67.2 
38.2 
53.6 


Because of the comparatively small 
number of deaths, there is inevitably 
a considerable fluctuation from year 
to year. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY ILLUSTRATING THE THEORY THAT “THE HUMAN BODY 
IS LIKE A MACHINE.” MARYLAND TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Industrial Health Work 
in Scranton* 


In the belief that a greater amount 
of work and better results could be 
obtained in industrial health work in 
Scranton than in distributing posters 
and showing moving pictures, with- 
out discontinuing this service, I 
sought a conference with the indus- 
trial secretary of the Philadelphia 
Health Council, concerning their ac- 
tivities along these lines. He per- 
mitted us to copy their forms and ex- 
amination blanks. We then enlisted 
the interest of two printing plants 
and one silk mill. In a very short talk 
with secretaries and managers I was 
able to convince them of the benefits 
of health examinations and the possi- 
bility of creating a lasting health ser- 
vice through the cooperation of two 
or more plants in the employment of 
a physician and nurse. We examined 
these plants on company time. The 
examinations are strictly confidential 
between the employee and our society, 


* Address by Mrs. Gertrude L. Hutchins 
before Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania Tu- 
berculosis Society. 


and charts are kept in our files. We 
placed health posters in the plants, 
and our nurse made arrangements 
with foremen and forewomen for 
clinics and talks to the workers on 
the benefits of an examination. This 
work was done by departments. I 


think it is necessary to have someone 
with a great deal of tact handle this 
part of the job, as many of the work: 
ers have never had a physician. The 
personnel for this work consisted of 
a physician and a nurse, and I assisted 
as often as possible. We also had 
part time service of a stenographer. 

In a smaller plant where we ex- 
amined 23 employees it was necessary 
to set up our clinic in one corner of 
the stock room, having borrowed a 
screen from a furniture dealer next 
door. This plant was examined 
100%. 

At the Eureka Specialty Printing 
Company, where the largest number 
of Christmas seals have been printed 
for about seven years, we examined 
one hundred and fifty-three employees 
and were privileged to use the suite of 
offices belonging to the president for 
our clinic. This plant also was ex- 


amined 100% and took 44 hours of 
work. We were most fortunate in 
securing a physician for this work 
who served in tuberculosis hospitals 
all through the war and is now doing 
chest examinations for the Federal 
Board in Scranton, so we have a spe- 


cialist as far as tuberculosis is con- 


cerned. The examinations take from 
fifteen to twenty-five minutes, depend- 
ing upon what is found. The port- 
able clinic equipment consists of a 
scale, a stethoscope, thermometer, 
tongue depressors, eye chart, blood- 
pressure machine, watch, small light 
for throat and ears, alcohol, disinfec- 
tant and bottles for urinalysis. 

The nurse takes the patient’s his- 
tory, weight, height, pulse and tem- 
perature and gives him a bottle for 
the urine analysis. So far urine anal- 
ysis has been done by the city bacteri- 
ologist and the Hahnemann Hospital 
free of charge. The patient is then 
taken to the physician. The examina- 
tion covers lungs, heart, eyes, ears, 
tonsils, glands, thyroid, deformities, 
posture, anemia, general nutrition, 
skin diseases, teeth and hernia. Spu- 
tum examinations are made at the 
University uf Pennsylvania Labora- 
tories after a re-examination of lung 
cases at the state clinic, or by their 
family physicians. The patients are 
told in a general way about their de- 
fects during the examination, but no 
treatment or prescriptions are given. 
Patients are referred to their family 
physicians, or in cases where the pa- 
tient cannot afford a physician they 
are referred to the hospital clinics or 
in lung conditions to the state clinics 
where X-rays are taken if the physi- 
cian deems it necessary to aid him in 
his diagnosis. Active cases of tuber- 
culosis are sent to the state sanatoria. 
The nurse did personal follow-up 
work. This, too, is done on company 
time, and we are getting splendid re- 
sults in persuading the patient to visit 
the clinic or see their family physician. 
The follow-up work in this plant was 
finished January 6. 

In promoting the work I thought 
the employers would feel more inter- 
est in the activities if he helped to 
finance it, so I am asking them to go 
fifty-fifty on the expense. The total 
cost of doing this plant is $214, 
per person $1.40. Cost per plant per 
person, 70c. 
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Oklahoma Health Program 
Under Way 


Among the accomplishments of the 
Public Health Committee of Okla- 
homa City during the past year, R. 
E. Luhn, Jr., chairman of the com- 
mittee, reports the following: 

The Oklahoma County . Health 
Unit. This is a cooperative effort re- 
ceiving financial assistance for the 
first year of $2,500 from each of 
three agencies; the United States 
Public Health Service, the state of 
Oklahoma, and the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety of Oklahoma City, together 
with $1,800 from Oklahoma County. 
The personnel of this unit includes a 
full-time health officer, a_ public 
health nurse, sanitary inspector and 
clerk. Heretofore the county’s effort 
in preventive medicine was a part- 
time health officer. Oklahoma County 
is one of seven in the state having this 
unit health service under the super- 
vision of ‘the State Department of 
Health. 

The city health department has 
been reorganized through the efforts 
of the Health Department Practices 


Sub-Committee. The Board of 


Health has been created with preven- 
tive and curative programs placed in 
separate divisions. 

Plans are now under way for the 
creation of an industrial health pro- 
gram. A speakers’ bureau has been 
organized and workers are now re- 
ceiving information in regard to per- 
sonal hygiene, accident prevention, 
first aid, diet and hospital and dis- 
pensary facilities. 

A “Milk for Health” campaign 
was held during the week of March 
23, followed by a clean-up campaign. 
A sewage disposal sub-committee is 
studying the possibilities of convert- 
ing several unpolluted streams into 
clear waters. Studies in health legis- 
lation and the organization of health 
agencies are also under way. 


Lecture Endowment in 

Memory of Dr. Biggs 

Mrs. Frances R. Biggs, the widow 
of Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, has made 
a gift of $2,500 to the New York Tu- 
berculosis Association for a lecture- 
ship in memory of her late husband. 
The income from the fund will be 
used to provide a Memorial Lecture 
on Tuberculosis to be delivered 
yearly before the Medical Society of 
the County of New York. 


Find 
before it find 
T'd have 
examination’ 


In 
Pitiladelphia Health Council 


Outdoor Sleeping Campaign 
Success in New Jersey 


The November campaign for out- 
door sleeping which was begun in 
1924 proved very successful in New 
Jersey not only from the standpoint of 
education but that of publicity as well. 
The leading department store in the 
state showed a large window display 
consisting of a roof with a Klondike 
bed and three figures, with all the 
accessories for outdoor sleeping. 
Among these were the electric devices 
such as electric pads which were on 
sale in the store. A large double- 
barred cross and printed reference to 
the tuberculosis committee appeared 
in the display. 

Two other large shops also gave 
window displays. One of these printed 
an article about the campaign in their 
house organ and enclosed an outdoor 
sleeping pamphlet with every package. 

Several other stores have promised 
to cooperate in the campaign for 1925. 
Radio talks on the subject were also 
given as well as ten-minute talks to 
employees of mercantile establish- 
ments. 


Barlow Sanatorium Re- 
ceives Endowment 


By the will of the late Dr. Nor- 
man Bridge, who died recently in Los 
Angeles, the Barlow Sanatorium of 
Los Angeles and the La Vina Sana- 
torium at Pasadena each received 
$1,000,000. Doctor Bridge was for- 
merly a resident of Chicago and went 
to California as a young man on ac- 
count of tuberculosis. While practis- 
ing there, he became interested in oil 
lands and made a large fortune from 
that and other business interests. He 
has been a generous supporter of the 
Barlow and La Vina Sanatoriums, 
both of which are equipped to treat 
tuberculosis at less than cost. 

In addition to legacies to the 
two sanatoria mentioned, Doctor 
Bridge left a similar sum to the Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, 
University of Southern California; 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, and 


the La Vina Corporation, Pasadena. 
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